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The reader will have noticed the very wide range of studies
proposed in the academies. A later writer criticised their curriculum
on the basis that "the grand error in almost every dissenting
academy has been the attempt to teach and to learn too much."
The encyclopaedic range of studies may have been due to the
views of Milton, but it is more likely that the deciding factor
was the variety of professions the students had in view, including
that of teaching in similar establishments.
When the restrictions upon Dissenters keeping school were
removed in 1779, the need for the older academies disappeared.
Their place was taken by a large number of private schools opened
in London and the large industrial centres, and modelled upon the
older academies. These institutions had a free hand in experiment-
ing with new subjects and fresh ideas and provided a pattern for
the reform of secondary education in later years.
During the 17th century, the Jesuits attempted to open schools
in England. Stanley Grange was started in 1633. One of the boys
became a Protestant and informed the authorities, who could no
longer turn a blind eye to the existence of the school. It was
broken up, but re-formed on a smaller scale in 1638. There is also
evidence that similar schools were opened in other parts of the
country. On the accession of James II, the Jesuits were given
permission to establish a school in the Savoy which contained "at
least two hundred Catholick Scollers and about as many
Protestants," but the Revolution of 1688 brought such ventures
to an end.
Locke's denunciation of the grammar and public schools,
although it had little effect in improving them, was of considerable
assistance in emptying them of some of their most promising pupils.
His advice to provide private tutors was followed by large numbers
of the upper classes, who sent their sons, after a period of private
tuition, to tour the Continent rather than to study at Oxford and
at Cambridge. Private schools sprang up to cater for the needs
of the middle classes. The effect of this is seen in the declining
number of pupils at the grammar-schools and of students at the
universities. Another effect was the widening of the distinction
between the local and non-local grammar-schools, the latter
becoming, in the 18th century, institutions for the education of the
wealthier classes.
A very detailed account of the life and studies of an Ei^glish
grammar-school in the middle of the 17th century is presented by